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WILLIAM PENN’S LAST VISIT TO AMERICA, 


When William Penn returned to his col- 
ony (of Pennsylvania) in December, 1699, it 
was after an absence of fifteen years. The 
colony was not yet nineteen years old. Penn 
was thinking of it as he last saw it, when, be- 
fore embarking in England, he said he was 
about to return to “the American Desert.” 
But he found a province of more than 20,000 
inhabitants, “a noble and beautiful city of 
above 2,000 houses, and most of them stately 
aud of brick, generally three stories high, 
after the mode in London.” There were 
“curious wharves,”’ as Chestnut street wharf, 
High street wharf, Mulberry street wharf, 
Vine street wharf, and from one of these 
goods were carted into the city “ander an 
arch over which part of the street is built.” 
There were many lanes and alleys leading 
from Front street to Second street, and some 
of the principal streets were named Walnut, 
Vine, Mulberry, Chestnut, Sassafras, “taking 
their names from the abundance of those trees 
that formerly grew there.” Those familiar 
with Philadelphia will obzerve how accurate- 
ly names and localities have been preserved 
for nearly two centuries. Penn took for his 
residence the “Slate Roof House,” as it was 
called, in Second street, at the southeast 
corner of Norris’ alley. In this house was born 
John, the oldest son of his second wife, Han- 
nah Callowhill,—the only oue-of his children 
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bora in this country, and called therefore, by 
way of distinction, “‘The America..” But 
his principal residence, to which he removed 
in the spring, was his country seat, Peansbury 
Manor, four miles above Bristol, on the Del- 
aware river. 

Eighteen years before, during his first visit, 
a mansion had been buiit at this place, spa- 
cious and well appointed, and worthy of its 
surrounding domain of about 6,000 acres. 
Here he lived in a style to which, as an Eng- 
lish country gentleman, he was accustomed, 
and here he exercised the large hospitality 
and influence becoming a provincial proprie- 
tor and governor. From the gentle eminence 
on which the house stood an avenue of pop- 
lars led from the broad porch down a terraced 
bank to the river; the grounds were laid out 
in lawns and gardens; here and there were 
planted trees from other parts of the country, 
not indigenous to Pennsylvania. There were 
nurseries of carefully selected fruit and forest 
trees, and shrubs imported from England to 
enrich the native flora, and the most beauti- 
ful of the native flowers were gathered to- 
gether in beds. Only a few acres of the sur- 
rounding land were cultivated, and the old 
woods were preserved, except where it was 
neceasary to cut a road, or where some added 
charm could be given to the landscape by 
opening a vista to a stretch of the river, or to 
a distant view. In the river at the foot of the 
poplar avenue swung with the current the 
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barge of the Governor. Near the house 
were buildings for all the convenient offices 
of such a residence,—a detached kitchen and 
larder, a wash-house, a brewery, that there 
should be no want of the national English 
beverage, pf more universal ue at that 
period, at all meals, than tea and coffee are 
now; stables for imported blooded horses and 
English carriages. In the spacious rooms of 
the mansion where Hannah Penn, described as 
“a delicate, pretty woman, sitting beside the 
cradle of her infant,” bore gentle sway, were 
signs of luxurious living not then quite com- 
mon in the colonies, in satin covered and 
plush-eovered cushious, in damask and cam- 
blet, curtains, in. silk blankets, in plate and 
Tunbridge ware, and blue and white china, 
and in damask tablecloths and napkins, in 
high backed chairs and spider-legged tables 
of solid oak. Everywhere, without and with- 
in, were the evidences cf cultivated tastes, 
and, combined with them, the purpose was 
apparent of so using wealth that it should 
conduce to the enjoyment and the good of 
others. For there was no ostentation and no 
assumption of superiority. In the great hall 
of the house were always standing long tables, 
at which a hearty welcome awaited all 
comers, whites or Indians, whether of high 


back of the horse, her naked legs and feet 
dangling down by the well-clothed limbs of 
the governor. Yet he was by no means in- 
different to perzonal appearance and presence; 
the ladies of Pennsbury Manor wore silk 
gowns and jewelry; its master was careful of 
the texture of his garments, and if his coat 
was plain it probably fitted nicely to his 
shapely figure; he did not think it essential 
to the purity of the inner man that the outer 
man should be clothed in the leather breeches 
of George Fox; in one year, while in Amer- 
ica, he bought four wigs at a cost of twenty 
pounds, 

Pennsbury Manor, he no doubt sincerely 
hoped would be his permanent home for the 
rest of his days, aud that there he could de- 
vote himself to the government of his pro- 
vince and the development of its resources. 
Within two years, however, he was recalled 
to England, where his presence was absolute- 
ly necessary to defend his proprietary rights 
against a proposition introduced by bill in 
the House of Lords, to bring all provinces 
under the direct government of the Crown. 
‘* My heart is among you,” he said in a speech 
to the Assembly, “as well as my body, what- 
ever some people may please to think, and no 
unkindvess or disappointment shall (with 


or low degree. There is a tradition of one | submission to God’s providence) ever be able 
entertainment given to the Indians, when | to alter my love to the country and resolution 
they were so numerous that it was necessary | to return and cettle my family and posterity 
to lay the tables out of doors in the great pop:| in it.” But now, he thought, he could best 
jar avenue, and one hundred roasted turkeys | serve the colony and himeelf on the other 
were provided as a part ouly of the ample] side of the ocean. It was, however, a final 
bill of fare. When among the Indians in| leave-taking. He never again saw his be- 
their own villages Penn ate of their simple | loved Penusylvania; anxiety, perplexity and 
food with as much heartiness as he enter-| pecuniary embarrassments vexed the remain- 
tained them at his own more elaborate feasts. | der of his days, and of the last twenty yeers 
Nor did he disdain, on such occasivns, to join | of his life he doubtless looked back to the 
in their sports, to try a fall with their athletes | two happy years spent at Pennsbury Manor 
in a wrestling match, or to put his agility!as the only happy ones. Nor did he ever 
against theirs in a contest in running and | cease, so long as disease left him the power 
jumpiog. No Englishman ever so gained | of volition, to long for a return to that tran- 





their good-will, affection and respect, and 
there was no mere affectation or condescen- 
sion in the familiarity with which he asso- 
ciated with them, than there was want of sin- 
cerity in the uniform policy of absolute jus— 
tice which he made the rule of all his deal- 
ings with the natives. A perfectly sincere 
simplicity in el] his social intercourse was a 
marked trait in Penn’s character. He was, 
apparently, incapable of comprehending that 
mere worldly position made any difference 
between him and his fellow-men. So well 
was this understood among those who saw his 
daily life, that only a stranger would remark 
upon it, as a thing worthy of notice, that 
Penn rode up to Darby Meeting with a young 
girl, Rebecca Wood, whom he had picked up 


ou the way, sitting behind him on the bare | 





quil residence on the banks of the Delaware, 
and to hope that he might escape to it from 
the cares and vexations which beset his de- 
clining years. 

He left the colony late in October, 1701, 
and though his visit had not been long, he 
had reason to reflect with satisfaction upon 
the good that had resulted from it. Many 
laws were passed at his suggestion, which 
were directly conducive to the welfare of 
the people, and where his influence was lees 
direct it was not less permanent. A minute 


jof the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting in 


1700, says: “ Our dear friend and Governor 
laid before the meeting a concern that hath 
laid upon his mind for some time, concerning 
the negroes and Indians.” He had, in the 
spring of that year, attempted to procure the 
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passage of a law—which the Assembly re-|time the schismatics who followed George 
jected—for regulating the marriage of| Keith, charged Friends that “they should 
negroes; for his theory seems to have been | set their negroes at liberty after some rea- 
that a care for the moral well-being of the | sonable time of service.’ 
slave was the imperative duty of the maater| The minds and consciences of Friends had 
—a theory which was the high-road to doubt-| been thus prepared for a further considera- 
ing whether the relation of master and slave | tion of the condition of the Africans when 
was not itself immoral. That it was abso-|the subject was again brought before the 
lutely unchristian, inhuman and impossible | Yearly Meeting and the Assembly by Penn. 
of existence in a high state of civilization, | It may have been partly because there was 
had no more occurred to Penn as a self-evi- | no precedent for such legislation as he pro- 
deat proposition than to anybody else a hun-| prosed, that the Assembly declined to accede 
dred and eighty years ago. He was himself'| to his wishes. The good seed, nevertheless, 
an owner of slaves; the very impossibility of | did not perish, though it was of slow growth. 
such a relation seems to have impelled him | It was observed by Clarkson that when, in 
instinctively and irresistibly to be rid of it. | later years, the preponderating influence in 
In a will, written just before he sailed for | the Assembly was on the side of the proprie- 
England, he gives freedom to his blacks, but | tary and the Friends, legislation leaned to 
from the phraseology in which the bequest is| mercy. But so long as Pennsylvania re- 
conveyed it is apparent that it was meaut| mained an English colony every attempt to 
not to confer a benefit but to guard one al—| interdict the importation of African slaves 
ready bestowed. The benefit of the doubt| was promptly suppressed by the English 
in his mind—if he had only come to the | government. 
point of doubt—as to the morality of slave-| The convictions of Friends, however, and 
holding, he gave to his slaves. their action in Yearly Meetings, were beyond 
Twelve years before this date the German | the reach even of the Crown. For the uext 
Friends about Germantown had sent to the | half century these bodies “ bore their testi- 
Monthly Meeting a strong, though quaint, | woos first upon the reeponsibilities of those 
remonstrance against “the traffic of men-| Friends who were slaveholders for the morai 
body.” ‘ We hear,” they said, “that the| condition of their slaves, then against any 
most part of such negroes are brought hither | increase of their number ‘by importation or 
agaiust their will and consent, and that many | purchase; and finally, in 1755, a rule of dis- 
of them are stolen. Now, though they are | cipline was adopted for the disown ment of all 
black, we cannot conceive there is more | members of the Society who persisted in the 
liberty to have them slaves as it is to have/| practice of buying negroes. Three years 
other white ones. . . . . But to bring men | afterwards Friends were advised to manumit 
hither, or to rob and sell ‘them against their | their slaves; in 1776 this advice was enforced 
will, we stand against. . .. . Pray what|by discipline, and Friends were no longer 
thing in the world can be done worse toward | permitted to retain their membership if they 
us than if men should rob or steal us away | continued slaveholders. 
and sell us for slaves to strange countries, 
separating husbands from their wives and 
children. Being now this is not done in the | earnest preaching and writing, through many 
manner we would be done at, therefore, we | years, of Burling, Sandiford, Lay, Woolman, 
contradict, and are against this traffic of men- eee and other earnest persons, though 











To this final and conclusive step the Society 
was gradually led by the persistent and 


body.” The memorial was referred to the|the forerunner of them all was William 
Quarterly Meeting and by that to the|Southeby, a Roman Catholic of Maryland, 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. This} who wrote against slavery before 1700, and 
body declined to give a positive judgment | in a petition to the Assembly, in 1712, prayed 
upon the question of the “unlawfulness and for the abolition of Slavery in Pennsy!vania. 
lawfulness of buying and keeping negroes.” | It may be that others preceded or followed 
Discussion, however, was not silenced. | Friends in that humane work, but, as a relig- 
Eight years afterward, 1696, in response to | ious society, they were the earliest abolition- 
the remonstrances of subordinate meetings, | ists. It is impossible, moreover, that the agi- 
the Yearly Meeting advised “that Friends be | tation among them, which continued for 
careful not to encourage the bringing in ofany | three quarters of a century, till a Quaker 
more negroes, and that such as have negroes , could no longer be a slaveholder, should not 
be caretul of them, bring them to meeting | influence the character of the people at large 
and have meetings with them in families, and | and the legislation of the province. . . 
restrain them from loose and lewd living,and | In 1780 Pennsylvania, first of all the States, 
as much as in them lies from rambling abroad | passed an act for the gradual emancipation 
on First-days.” So, also, about the same | of all the slaves within its jurisdiction.—Pop- 
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ular History of the United States, by William 
Cullen Bryant and Sydney Howard Gray. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

AmonG some old documents I have met 
with the following epistle, issued by the 
Women’s Yearly Meeting in 1715 to the sub 
ordinate meetings composing it, which shows 
the deep ioterest and earnest solicitude ex- 
perienced for its members that they might be 
preserved from many things which, in that 
day, were considered hurtful to the best life. 

It is equally applicable now, and the coun- 
sel thea extended is so valuable that it may 
with propriety be revived in the present day 
when 80 many extravagances abound, and so 
much is demanded by the customs of the 
times. 

The advice to mothers is pertinent, and 
none will lose by giving heed thereto. Truly, 
all conditions to whom it is addressed may 
profit thereby. H. M. L. 

Philad’a, Second mo. 28th, 1880. 

“From our Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends held in Philad’a the 21st of Sev- 
enth month, 1715, to the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings of Women Friends in 
Pennsylvania and West Jersey. 

“Dear Friends and Sisters—Unto you is 
the salutation of love unfeigned in the cove- 
nant of life, which we are made partakers of 
thrvugh Jesus Christ our Lord, sincerely de- 
siring your prosperity and growth in the un- 
changeable Truth which we make profession 
of. And in order thereto, we earnestly desire 
Friends be careful to keep out of all super- 
fluity, foolish customs and fashions of the 
world, which our ancient Friends bore a tes- 
timony against, and many of them suffered 
deeply for; and the faithful can say, Truth 
is the same that ever it was unto those who 
have retained their love and integrity unto 
our Holy Pattern, the self-denying Jesus. 
We also advise to avoid superfluity in furni- 
ture of houses, and especially those of the 
younger sort, in their first settlings, that they 
may be careful to keep within the bounds of 
their circumstances, place and station in the 
world, not aiming at things above them, re- 
membering the advice of the holy apostle, to 
be content with such things as they have. 

“Tt is also tenderly desired that all Friends’ 
children love and obey their parents in the 
Lord, for unto such is given the promise that 
now is and that which is to come; and that 
young women be careful in their whole con- 
duct and conversation, and especially in their 
marriages, that they avoid foolish customs; 
and at all times behave themselves with 
modesty and sobriety. ; 

“And that those who have the opportunity 
of attending Yearly Meetings or any others, 








that they behave themselves as becomes our 
holy profession, having regard to the dictates 
of the Holy Spirit which is an unerring guide 
to all them who carefully adhere to the 
teachings thereof, as unto a Holy Monitor 
which leads into the way of life and peace. 

“And, dear sisters, we entreat in great love 
that both the aged and the youth be careful 
to maintain the testimony of our elders in 
plainne:s of speech, behavior and apparel, 
that so none amongst us in this day of great 
ease and liberty may be found trampling 
upon the testimopies given to the ancients as 
to plainness of Janguage, for which many 
underwent many hardships and deep suffer- 
ings in the morning of this glorious gospeb 
day in which our lotis fallen. Oh! eaith our 
souls, that it may be the care of all the vis- 
ited of God everywhere to walk worthy of 
the many blessings and favors we are made 
partakers of in this wilderness land, that so 
the Lord may never repent of the good He 
hath done to any of us. 

“We also desire you who are mothers, that 
you be careful to suppress pride in your chil- 
dren in its first appearance, even in their in- 
fancy, and as they grow up keep them in 
your just and reasonable commands, and while 
under your tuition to teach them to behave 
themselves modestly and soberly as becomes 
those that profess Godliness with good works : 
rememberivg Abraham, the friend of God, 
concerning whom He saith, ‘I know him, 
that he will command his children and his 
household after him, and they shall keep the 
ways of the Lord todo justice and judgment.’ 
—Gen. chap. 18, v. 19. 

“And as to you who are Elders and Ove:- 
seers in the Church, we beseech you in 
much love and tenderness that you be care- 
ful to walk as good examples in your places ; 
and to the youth, be careful of them, and 
when you see anything amiss, that you reprove 
them with meekness and labor with much 
love, long suffering and forbearance, if haply 
the Lord may be pleased to bless your labors 
of love. 

“We further tenderly recommend unto you 
that are concerned in the Church affairs you 
be of one heart and of one mind, as knowing 


.| that love, unity and concord are the strong 


band of our communion. 

“Signed by order and by appointment of 
our said Yearly Meeting by, 

“Jane Brientnall, § Hannah Carpenter, 
Elizabeth Griffith, Phebe Blunstone, 
Grace Lloyd, Hannah Hill. 

“ Endorsed, 

“‘The Yearly Meeting’s Epistle, to be read 
at our Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, for 
os good advantage of young women gener- 
ally.’ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE CARE OF APPOINTED MEETINGS. 

I was much interested in a view presented 
in the account of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting published in Friends’ Intelligencer 
of the 14th ult. It was, whether, “when a 
Quarterly Meeting takes the responsibility of 
appointing a meeting in the afternoon of 
First-day, in which those not in membership 
with us generally form by far the larger 
part,” the “ Meetings of Ministers and Elders 





ing them, and that when collected at such 
seasons they have striven to turn from all 
outward dependencies and seek the anointing 
power that can alone qualify for ministerial 
service. But I sometimes fear we are losing 
faith in the value of silence in our religious 
meetings, and fear to come before the people 
with this testimony. Some, even of our own 
members, on occasions of public gatherings, 
are dissatisfied if the Ministers proclaim a 
solemn fast, and the effect in many instances 
has been, I believe, to keep them away from 
such assemblies, unless especially drawn to 
attend, from a fear that more will be expected 
of them than they will be authorized to give. 
If there was not a looking-for expression 
from the galleries at such times, but an indi- 
vidual gathering to the Great Source of inspi- 
ration, is it not probable that many lips 
would be touched as with a “live coal from 
off the altar,’ and receive the command, 
“Go and tell this people”? But when the 
activity of the natural man rises in the ascen- 
dancy there is no room for the truly anointed 
to minister; and, though some may be satis- 
fied, others go away feeling their ‘spiritual 
needs have not been met, an the great object 
of worship unattained. 

I know not to what extent the burden of 
these appointed meetings rests upon the 
Elders, but it is reasonable to suppose that 
they who stand professedly as watchmen 
upon the walls of -our Zion should be zeal- 
ously alive to everything promotive of her 
best interests. If, in accordance with the 
view expressed in Philadelphia Quarter, the 
subject was brought before the Meetings of 
Ministers and Elders, its deliberation might 
renew or awaken a feeling of solemn respon- 
sibility as to what was required at their 
hands, H. E. K. 

Third month Ist, 1880. 


———<68——_____ 






































of these appointed meetings.” Though the 
query had reference to the action of Phila- 
delphia Quarter only, yet its solution equally 
affects other Quarters, similarly exercised for 
the welfare of their remote or sparsely situ- 
ated members. 

The wise arrangement instituted in the 
early days of our Ruin, by which relative 
duties were assigned to superior and c pnstit- 
aent meetings, is in accordance with the an- 
monition of the apostle, thas the “strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak,” 
and for many subsequent years it was of fre- 
quent occurrence, in the Yearly and Quar- 
terly Meetings, to set apart committees to 
visit their smaller branches, and render them 
such aid and advice as was needful. Of lat- 
ter time, such manifestation of Society inter- 
est has fallen much into disuse, yet perhaps 
many will admit that in this department of 
duty the fields “ are white already to harvest,” 
not for individual workers only, but for the 
united labor of the body. 

Not alone in isolated sections is the want 
experienced of more of that kind of ming- 
ling which has not inaptly been compared to 
iron sharpening iron, but in some places not 
far removed from large settlements of Friends 
there are meetings composed of the “two or 
three,” who continue to meet at stated times, 
who would be helped and encouraged by the 
occasional presence of those from other meet- 
ings, yet these seldom come among them. 
In such localities, a committee visiting them 
in Gospel love, or an appointed meeting held 
under right authority, might have the effect 
to “ strengthen the things which remain, that 
are ready to perish.” 

I am aware that the furtherance of such a 
concern requires deep indwelling of Spirit; 
but if, in singleness of heart and abasedness 
of self, guidance is sought from Him who 
‘giveth power to the faint; and to them that 
have no might increaseth streagth,” the prom- 
ise will surely be realized. 1 cannot doubt 
but that many among the Ministers in our 
Socisty have not been indifferent to the duty 
resting upon them in regard to these appointed 
meetings, and have cherished a true desire to 
bear their portion of the responsibility attend- 


TIME THE TEACHER AND HEALER. 
BY MARY ALVORD. 


Sorrow for awhile is crushing, and there 
seems no help in the utter anguish. We sim- 
ply endure, and it seems as if we must always 
endure, through weary spaces stretching like 
a desert. Our very life seems congealed 
within us by suffering that knows no name, 
and we can only moan and weep and wait in 
dumb despair. Even prayer seems a mock- 
ery! 

But time is busy. Each moment brings 
its balm; not much, perhaps a mere drop; 
but continually the healing comes; hour by 
hour, day by day, until at last a little bright- 
ness, @ little solace enters the heart. What 
is it? Is it really less dark? Has the bur- 
den lifted, or has the soul unfolded new 
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strength to meet its fate—as Victor Hugo 
says of the eye, “Its pupil dilates in the 
night to find day in it, even as the soul dilates 
in misfortune and at last finds God in it”? 
It matters not. This we know. Time only 
has intervened, and the healing has begun. 

Time gently soothes, uplifts, strengthens ; 
like fairy fingers, constantly at work, it 
weaves not only for the future, but the past, 
covering its painful memories with tender 
radiance, and the heart leaps again to joy. 
Time buries our loved ones; but a little 
while, and it covers the dark clods with sweet 
grass and flowers. Just as surely will time 
cover our aching hearts with what is best. 
Be “patient in tribulation.” Each day 
takes us further from our pain, and the heart 
will sing again; for God’s moments, like the 
dews of heaven, are bringing refreshment. 

Time teaches, too, as nothing else can. 
We cannot forestall the wisdom of the future. 
We must reach it, then it is ours. We 
struggle with many a problem until thought 
is weary and ceases to give any answer. 
The answer is not in thought, but in time. 
The future will give it when it needs. 
Through experience only can the revealing 
come. We can meet the universe success 
fully at one point only—the present. We 
cannot anticipate. Each moment is freighted 
with truth, but only for its own issue. Time 
allows no substitutes, and to-morrow cannot 
be put for to-day, nor can the truth of to- 
morrow come until we live in the to-mor- 
row. Wait for the time. It will teach more 
than all our wearied flights of thought. It 
gently flows from the infinite deeps of God, 
and what may it not fulfill? Some weary 
heart has cried— 

“O Time, thou must untangle this, not 1! 
It is too hard a knot for me to untie.” 

We echo the same appeal. Put the hard 
problem aside, hush the brooding doubt, dis- 
miss the weakening fear, Time will deftly 
unveil the truth, time will quietly lead to 
peace. 

It is to-morrow’s question that troubles 
and perplexes. It will not trouble and per- 
plex when to-morrow comes, for in the flow- 
ing night and bursting day the needed les- 
son hovers, and the problem will melt, like 
Cleopatra’s pearl, in the wine of fresh acti- 
vities. It is ever thus when we reach what 
seems the mountainous and granite front of 
to-morrow, which we dread to scale, and 
tremble lest its shadow forever brood over 
us: behold, the green path opens and the 
silver waters flow! 

Beautiful, patient Time! Healer and 
teacher of the struggling soul! In deepest 
sorrow, in utter darkness, thy silence is itself 
a whisper of peace. Sweet servant of God, 


as thy brother Space is crowned with jewels> 
far-flashing, until all the deeps are lighted, 
even so thou art crowned; but thou art the 
wiser, for the splendor of the stars cannot 
teach so much as thy mystic step.. The 
pyramids may crumble at thy devastating 
touch; but the human heart grows more 
lofty, its hope more triumphant, and knowl- 
edge more assured and beneficent.— Christian 
Register. 





JOINING SOCIETIES. 


Young people who wish to learn anything, 
and to make any valuable uee of life, must 
resist the constant endeavor to pul} them into 
al! kinds of societies and organizations for 
all kinds of objects, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, The multiplication of these organizations 
isa marked feature of the life of our time. 
Many young people belong to so many of 
them that they have little time at home, and 
no time for reading, or religious culture, or 
any effort for their own improvement. A 
half hour’s thought now and then would be a 
beneficial experience for these busily idle 
young people, and a new one. All euch so- 
cieties may have their use for people who do 
not know what to do with themselves or with 
their time, and are mostly organized and 
managed by them. For boys and girls whose 
faculties have been awakened, and who know 
anything of the use of time—of the value of 
an hour each evening—these societies, with 
their frequent meetings, are ruinously waste- 
ful and obstructive. ‘Their atmosphere is 
usually one of such mental dissipation and 
vacuity as soon makes thought or lonely 
mental epplication impossible—J. B. Harri- 
son, in Christian Register. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Southern Quarterly Meeting, held at Cam- 
den, Del., Fourth-day, 25th of last month, 
was an occasion in which “the tie that binds 
in Christian love” was strengthened, and 
those present encouraged to leave “ the hin- 
dering things of time,” and be ready to serve 
when the Master calls. 

There were no strangers present. The im- 
portance of our testimony to a free Gospel 
ministry, the need of help to bring up our 
children in the manner gueried after in our 
discipline, and the careful guarding of their 
education, were freely discussed in the meet- 
ing for business. R. T. 





Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held on Fifth- 


day, the 26th ult., was not so large nor so 


punctually gathered into silence as usual. 
‘Testimony ‘was borne to the blessings which 
flow from a genuine love of God, and the 
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necessity for us all to go to Him for strength. | ments to the station of elder arising from 
Allusion was made to the uncertainties of} what seems to me a misunderstanding as to 
life, as exemplified by the sudden death of| what constitutes a qnalification for that posi- 
one who only the day before had anticipated | tion. The general opinion seems to be that 
attending the meeting, and the young were | none but those of long experience in a reli— 
especially urged to know Christ, the only | gious life, and who are advanced in age, 
Saviour. ‘The compa:s which guides the| should be appointed to that station; and that. 
sailor at sea sometimes needs to be touched | when so appointed, their principal duty is to 
by the magnet to restore its power, so do we| 80 watch over the ministry that no unzound 
need to receive into our hearts the power and | doctrine shall be promulgated ; that ministers 
wisdom that comes from God. The impor-| shall not deviate from the established order 
tance of punctuality in attending meetings of | or do anything which shall burden the minds 
worship, the power of good works, as anjof the people. This is well as far as it goes, 
exemplification of Christian faith, were dwelt | but to my understanding, instead of forming 
upon with feeling. In the second meeting | the greatest part of the work of an elder, it is 
the usual queries were answered. Bristol} the least part. The true duty of an elder 
Monthly Meeting reported that the men and } lies in that silent feeling travail with those in 
women now meet together for the transaction | the ministry, which may be felt by them to 
of business. A joint committee of men and | strengthen and encourage, though no word 
women Friends was appointed to prepare a| be spoken. The getting near to such in their 
memorial, if way opens, and preseat it to our | varied allotments and baptisms; being pre~ 
next Quarterly Meeting, and if there united | pared to counsel when counsel is needed; to 
with, it is to be presented to the Judge of our | encourage when they would in hours of weak- 
Court, who is a member of ovr Quarterly | ness draw back, or hesitate to go forward; to 
Meeting, and has the granting or with-| give the gentle loving word of warning when 
holding of licenses, as he may see fit. 1. E.| it is necessary. To do all this requires some- 
inl thing more than age or mere experience in 

| ordinary religious life can give. It requires 

“™SCRAPS®™ |Souusd foetpint se 

qualification from the Divine Spirit as fresh 

FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS.) and direct as the minister should have. This 
I have just returned from one of our little queliteniionsie.nst gyean toa conaqrmne 
silent midweek meetings—ten women, four ye Se ea at aes ee ft 
{ I ‘7 o it: ° : . ns s 
tome season of encouragenrent, xn evidans | YOU" minds wader tho, preparing. hand fo 
ee oe ee sg is Work as for mini ,» and a true per- 
+ oe ee —— aa ——— | ception of this truth would lead to the yi 
he pla of ou fters and mother Tbe | gpatmentof nore the younger and middle 
iin, = esas aged to this service. Our select meetings 

pat al maintain the eionics tht | weuld then be more lively, interning an 

; g|. ; 
meeting together, but to labor, that we may eee pile emi — 
find the — - hidden “ aoe the un-| those young in the ministry give whence their 
den Gs ae ng Ba Head a fad qualification come; a nicer discrimination as 
Church, because we had cule with the a . wound Se Sisk Se eso ee 
: : who not. 

gruel dsr that me might be the baer and |" ye mor acknowlelgment of our minty 
we were not willing to go until we, through hy ten Rasinty toot ‘be peostnen sennene 
: oe oP | , 8" | the true minister, but,in fact increases his or 
wrestling, received the blessing ; and does not | j,,, responsibility, yet it is of value to those 
this bring it? whose mission leads them to travel either 
moe ea ote Pac the eens an one. of whim or without or own fla to er 
2 with them minutes of unity, opens the way, 

thoughts, but the struggle was in a measure | 3:...ms whatever of prejadice they might 
crowned, and 1 felt that the power of the | encounter in our own Society, and furnishes 
Father is sufficient if we give our hearts to} 4 basis of recognition to those outside. But 
the work. there are many that have testimonies to bear 
ee in their home meetings, and which bear the 

I feel like writing out some feelings on the | impress of the Divine Spirit, who have no 
subject of our Select Meetings, that have lived | call and no qualification to travel from home. 
with me ever since I returned from that visit | To these an acknowledgment might prove a 
to your land. It seems clear to me that our | snare, and be the means of a temptation to 
Society is suffering from injudicious appoint- | undertake a work for which they were not 
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fitted, neither called to, and thus mar their | of treasure for service in the northern ocean, 
own peace and be as stumbling blocks in the | hut a mere attempt to pierce the ice barrier 
way of others. I know the withholding of an | o¢ the pole should not find favor in this util- 
acknowledgment from such is often the fruit- itarian age, The failure of the Austrian 


fi of prejudice against the Select aes 
es I caameuaial it would be best | Arctic Expedition of 1872, under the com- 
in the end. I should be sorry to see the day | mand of Weyprecht, should teach the lesson 
when the ministry of our Society should be-| of a wise direction of heroic endeavor, and a 
poe ene of the checks which -_ <7 proper application of the wealth of liberal 
ect Meeting may seem to impose, or when 1 
would feel ftself eae aul to move inde. | Peoples toward the true study - the _ 
pendently of the eympathy and travail of the| which Nature is ready to woven) to such as 
true elder. may wisely question her. The civilized nations 
should now be sufficiently sobered by many 
grave experiences to abandon wild and dar- 
ing adventures which can have no useful re- 
sults, for more modest efforts toward what is 
found to be certainly attainable. 

The philosopher feels that “ the universe is 
God’s thought expressed, and the birth of the 
world has rendered visible the thought of 
the Creator.” Schiller declared, “ I converse 
with the Infinite through the instrumentality 
of Nature, through universal history.” It is 
because men realize eometbing of this grand 
end and aim of knowledge that they delight 
tv engage in works of noble endeavor for the 
deciphering of the record of Creative Wis- 
dom. 


Tue Fifth Annual Report of the New 
York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children is before us, and it comes with the 
earnest request that ,we will mention the 
work of this noble organization in the Friends’ 
Intelligencer. The report of the President, 
Elbridge T. Gerry, who succeeds the venera- 
ble John D. Wright in that office, is most in- 
teresting, as showing the good results that 
have been realized by five years’ labors of 
this Society. He shows that in the State of 
New York four kindred institutions have 
been organized, and there are now six- 
teen in other States. Legislation of most 
comprehensive character has been procured, 
and the labors in behalf of the protection of 
childhood in our own country have had their 
influence in foreign lands. This is notably 
so in Italy and France, where kindred or: 
ganizations have recently been initiated. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 6, 1£€80. 


PoLtaR ResEarcH. — The return of Nor- 
denskjold from his successful voyage through 
the Arctic seas from Sweden, by Behring’s 
Strait, and then by the southern ocean to his 
own Norseland, has been a source of gratula- 
tion to all civilized peoples. It may be said 
that the Swedish navigator surpasses all his 
predecessors in Arctic exploration, in collect- 
ing useful knowledge and in discoveries which 
will enrich the various branches of natural 
science. His wisely executed scientific labors 
put into effect Weyprecht’s plan of scientific 
polar survey. This was to confine the ecope 
of polar expeditions to physical research 
adapted to meet the needs of scientific inves- 
tigations—to magnetic, meteorologieal, zoos 
logical and kindred investigations within the 
navigable portions of the Arctic seas, 

The Hamburg Geographical Congress re- 
cently recommended that the nations join 
with each other to place a circuit of observa- 
tion posts arcund the Arctic Basin for the 
collection of data important to the pursuit 
of physical science. Very justly it has been 
considered that a kuowledge of the laws of 
Nature is one of mau’s noblest attainments ; 
and we cannot doubt the tendency of the 
sincere mind when thus enlightened to “ look 
through Nature up to Nature's God.” 

A propozal is now before the Congress of 
the United States fora new Arctic Expedi- 
tion, which contemplates the establishment of 
“‘a temporary statiou near the shore of Lady| He claims that in New York child beggars 
Franklin Bay for purposes of scientific obser- | have to a great extent disappeared from the 
vation and exploration.” This intent may | streets, and the exhibition of little children 

justi‘y another venture of precious lives and | in acrobatic performances, dangerous to life 
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and limb, has been wholly suppressed. 
Another successful assault has been made 
upon the cruel trade in little peasant children 
of Italy, who have heen brought to this 
country and employed as street musicians by 
heartless men who seized the whole earnings 
of their wretched labors and wanderings. 
Through the efforts of the Society this sys- 
tem of human slavery has, it ia believed, re- 
ceived its death-blow, and the wandering 
minstrels are no longer seen in the streets. 

The custom of selling liquor to minors has 
been assailed by the passage of a law making 
this vile practice a criminal offence, and sev- 
eral convictions have been procured. 

It is found that the vigorous enforcement 
of the rights of children against those who 
abuse them has inspired a wholesome fear of 
this Society among those who treat children 
as if created only for the gratification of bru- 
tal violence. The details of some of the im- 
portant cases which have engaged the ener- 
gies and the skill of the Society during the 
past year is a sad and solemn picture of the 
deep wrongs and the miserable cruelties prac- 
tised in the midst of our crowded cities, in 
the full blaze of the light of Christian civili- 
zation. To these detailed cases particular at- 
tention is invited. They may be instructive 
to those engaged in similar work in other 
localities. It will be found that drunkenness 
is at the bottom of much of this wrong and 
misery. The words of a well-known author 
are cited as admirably indicating the nature 
of the cases: 

“1 have heard the wail of children for 
bread, and have seen the babe pulling at 
breasts as dry as if the starved mother was 
dead. I have known a father to turn a step- 
daughter into the street at night, bidding the 
sobbing girl, just blooming into womanhood, 
to earn her bread there as others were doing. 
I have bent over the foul pallet of a dying 
lad, to hear him whisper that his father and 
mother, who were sitting half drunk by the 
fireside, had pulled the blankets off his body 
to sell for drink. I have seen the children, 
blauched like plants growing in a cellar; for 
weeks they never breathed a mouthful of 
fresh air, for the want of rags to cover their 
nakedness; and they lived in continual terror 
of a drunken father or mother coming home 
to beat them. Ido not recollect ever seeing 
a mother in these wretched dwellings dand- 
ling her infant, or of hearing the little crea— 












ture crow or Jaugh. These are some of 
drink’s doings, but nobody can know the 
misery I suffered amid these drones of wretch~ 
edness, woe and want.” 
iilsltesiiahinedatimiaians 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER. 


The ushering in of the month, so n«ar the 
time of this paper going to press, and many 
engagements, have prevented the writer fur- 
nishing his review as usual. 

From our elaborate set of statistics of un- 
usual interest, which will probably be pub~ 
lished in the North American on the 3d or 4th 
inst., he purposes furnishing a short abstract 


for this paper of next week. J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Third month Ist, 1880. 





MARRIED. 


ZAVITZ—FRITTS.—On the 27th of First mo., 
1880, under the care of Farmington Monthly Meet- 
ing, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Hugh 
W. Zaviiz, son of Isaac and Sarah E. Zavitz, of Lobo, 
Ont., and Caroline Fritts, daughter of George O. 
and Maria B. Fritts, of Macedon, Wayne co., N. Y. 








DIED. 


CALVERT.—On Fourth-day, Second month 25th, 
1880, at Newtown Square, Del. co., Pa., Isaac A. 
Calvert, in his 60th year. ; 

DOTY.—On the 24th of Fifth month, 1871, in 
Rochester, N. Y., Elias Doty. 


HUNT.—On Third-day, Second mo., 24th, 1880, 
at the residence of his brother-in-law, Samuel 
Parrish, Philadeiphia, Pa., of consumption of the 
lungs, Ambrose, son of the late Uriah and Elizabeth 
S. Hunt, in his 53d year. 

MORGAN.—On Second month 18th, 1880, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Thomas S. Shoemaker, 
Jarrettown, Pa., Jane, wife of Abram P. Morgan, in 
her 6lst year. 

PAXSON.—On the 29th of Second month, 1880, 
at Langhorne, Pa., William H. Paxson, in his 59th 
year; a member of Bristol Monthly Meeting. 


SYKES.—On the 25th of Second month, 1880, at 
the residence of his sister, Ann Curtis, near Colum- 
bus, N. J., George Sykes, in his 78th year. 


WALTON.—On the 27th of Second month, 1880, 
near Fox Chase, Pa., Catharine, wife of Isaac Wal- 
ton, in ber 70th year. 


YARDLEY.—Very suddenly, of paralysis of the 
heart, on the 25th of Second mo., 1880, in Newtown, 
Bucks co., Pa., Joseph Yardley, in the 67th year of 
his age; a member of Makefield Monthly and New- 
town Particular Meetings. 

He was one of the early advocates of the anti- 
slavery cause, and when the Bucks County Anti- 
Slavery Society was established, more than forty 
years ago, he was chosenits secretary. His interest 
in that cause continued until the last vestige of that 
iniquitous institution had been removed. He was 
not only an anti-slavery man, but he took a warm 
interest in the cause of reform in all its branches, 
and one of the last papers to which he subscribed 
his name was a remonstrance against having any 
tavern licenses granted in the borough of Newtown 
the coming year. The very last work of his life 
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was to make arrangements with the stage proprie- 

tor to convey ten female Friends to Wrightstown 

Quarterly Meeting, on the 26th ult. Having done 

that, he stepped into the house of Esther Smith, sat 

down ona chair, and died ina very few minutes. 

His health had been poor for quite a long = 
. I, 





COLORED REFUGEES IN KANSAS. 


Some light is thrown on the condition of 
the Kansas refugees by this letter from a 
lady who is a co-worker with E. L. Comstock 
in the work of relieving the needs of the 
refugees. 

“ T have been engaged this week in the relief 
work, at the Freedmen’s Rooms. I happened 

-to goin there one day last week to see the 
workings, and they were very short of help, eo 
I fell right into line. Evenings I have been 
writing letters acknowledging supplies, and 
giving an account of the refugee headquar- 
ters, for the gentleman in charge. Elizabeth 
Com:tock and John M. Watson (Quakers) 
have charge of the work. They receive the 
contributions and distribute them according 
to the various needs of the refugees. Every- 
thing received and paid out is kept account 
of, and, every week, is submitted to the in- 
spection of the Executive Committee. There 
are no salaries drawn by employees, to eat up 
thesubstance, as is often the case in relief work. 
The work is purely the work of the Goud 
Samaritan. Elizabeth Comstock has traveled 
all over this country and England, urging 
the people to contribute to help these refugees. 
A uumber of ladies assist Elizabeth Com- 
stock in the work, and one in particular 
(Mrs. Fulton), gives her whole time, from 
sunrise until Jate in the evening, in visiting 
these poor unfortunate ones, and getting the 
things necessary for their comfort. 

“There is a visiting committee whose duty 
it is to personally investigate all cases where 
application has been made for relief. When 
the applicant is worthy, a ticket is furnished, 
bearing upon its face the kind of clothing, or 
provisions, or coal, or whatever is needed. 
The applicant presents this at the desk in the 
office, and it is filled out and filed. There is 
but little opportunity for deception and im- 
posture, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
are the women’s days. They come in crowds 
for their supplies, and those who can sew offer 
to do it to pay for the help they get. Some 
of the women are almost white, and quite 
handsome. They have a most comical way 
of putting things when they make complaints. 

“One of the women who gave her name for 
sewing, we found could not do any fine sew- 
ing, so we gave her some boys’ pants to patch. 
She sent her little boy back with them, done 
very nicely, with a request that we send the 
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pay in sugar and tea. On making inquiries 
of the boy we found his mother had a very 
young child, with nothing to eat, and had 
been sitting up in bed to finish the work, so 
she could get some tea and sugar. The boy 
was very ragged and needy. We gave him 
the pants for himself, and sent tea, sugar, rice 
and crackers to the poor sick woman. [ re- 
late this incident, as one of the many, to let 
you know that the appellation so often given, 
‘lazy, good-for nothing nigger,’ does not 
apply to all. 

“The sick are not as comfortable as they 
ought to be. There is to be a hospital built, 
so the sick can be rem»ved to a quiet place, 
and have good care. I am particularly inter- 
ested in the sick ones, as it is asad thing to 
be ‘astranger in a strange land,’ and sick 
besides. There are a great many sick. I saw 
some at the barracks yesterday who needed 
comforts and delicacies, and there were none 
to be given. Right here I must tell youa 
comical incident. I saw a very bright boy 
sticking his head out of the bunk. I asked 
the woman standing near if that was her boy. 
She replied, with a great show of pride, ‘ Yes, 
missus, dat is my child.’ ‘What is its 
name?’ I asked. ‘ Baylus August Sixteenth 
Peg,’ she replied. I had nearly lost my 
equilibrium during the recital, aud her quick 
eye detected it. ‘I reckon we thought he 
was a powerful uncommon chile, an’ we gib 
him a mighty soundin’ name. We was afraid 
we would forget de day he was born, eo we 
put dat in de name too.’ One woman told 
me that her husband ‘cezsed’ just before she 
left the South, and asked it we had any 
clothes to ‘ expose’ of that morning; so you 
see we have a great many laughable incidents 
to ‘expose’ of. It is a deplorable fact, that 
two thirds of these women have been field 
hands all their lives, and know nothing of 
housework or sewing. We could find places 
for hundreds of house servants at once, all 
over the land, but there ere only a few it will 
do to send out in such a capacity. A great 
many ladies will not have patience to teach 
them, and they are sent back with anything 
but favorable recommendations. Elizabeth 
Comstock is going to start an industrial 
school as soon as the means will permit, and 
teach the girls to be good house servants, so 
that in time they may be able tu fill these 
places. The main idea is to teach them to be 
self-reliant and self-supporting. 4 

“Yesterday I was at the rooms helping to 
fit out a company of colored men for the coal 
mines of Colorado. I wish you could have 
been with me, to see for yourself somethin 
of the many interesting features of this work. 
There was an old man came in yester jay, in 
rags and tatters, very infirm, hobbling along, 
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and as black as coal. One of the colored 
women said,‘ How doyou do, uncle?’ ‘ Do,’ 
said he, ‘ [ ain’t no how, nor no whar, nor no 
nothin’,’ as he threw down his crutch. He 
had come for g pass to Fort Scott. He had 
met a slave who worked with him, on the 
same plantation in Texas, and he had just 
heard of his wife and children, from whom 
he had been separated twenty-three years. 
He was sold away from them. He was very 
anxious to go to Fort Scott to see another 
fellow slave who knew where they were. ‘I’m 
getiin’ old,’ said he; ‘I got to die ’tore long, 
an’ I want to see my wife an’ ‘chillen once— 
jes once. I'd lie down then an’ die, an’ I 
won’t say nuffin ag’in if I can jes see ’em 
once.’ I asked him if he thought he would 
know them. ‘ You jes gib me de chance to 
pick my wife an’ oldest boy out in a crowd, 
an’ you see if I won’t know ’em.’ We had 
no power to give him a pass, but sent him to 
the railroad office with a recommendation for 
one. The gentleman having charge being 
absent at the barracks, I had charge of the 
office, and it was amusing and yet sad to see 
the different characteristics of these people. 
I spent Saturday at the barracks. It is a 
miserable place at the present time. The ac- 
commodations are too small for so many peo- 
ple, and they are huddled in and packed like 
sardines. A quautity of lumber has been 
received, and preparations are being made to 
enlarge the barracks at once. 

“ More and more are coming all the time. 
Mauy of them are fieeing for their lives, their 
white neighbors threatening to kill them if 
they stay. Supplies are also pouring in from 
all paris of the world; bales atid bales of 
ready-made clothing, so substantially made, 
and of such good material, made in Quaker 
sewing societies. The ‘little girls send bags 
of calico, filled with thread, buttons and 
needles and pretty little needle-books. Each 
woman and girl gets one of these with a 
verse of Scripture sewed upon it. These will 
be used by Elizabeth Comstock in the school. 

“ You would like to know what sentall these 
people here in such multitudes. The railroad 
men and ‘northern agents’ are much to 
blame ia the matter. These poor, ignorant 
people have been greatly deluded ; the dupes 
of swindlers who have made money out of 
them. I haveseen their faces, the picture of 
despair and disappointment, when they have 
landed here with such bright anticipations 
and found things so entirely different. An 
old man, seventy years old, showed me a 
paper purporting to be a title to some land 
here, which he had bought for a few dollars 
of some ‘agent.’ He said he showed it at 
the court house and they only laughed at 
him. Hundreds of men come with just such 
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papers. Pictures have been distributed by 
the railroads, showing the home of the Kansas 
refugee, even to the parlor with its piano and 
uphoistered furniture. Kansas, to the igno- 
rant colored mau of the South, is what Uto- 
pia was to Sir Thomas More. Nearly all the 
babies that have been born in the past six 
months are called ‘ Kansas,’ without any 
regard to sex. 

‘Clothing ormoney should be sent to Eliza- 
beth L. Comstock, for Freedmens’ Relief As- 
sociation. Very truly yours, 

S. T. Perry.” 

Topeka, Kansas. 
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From the Popular Science Monthly. 
PREHISTORIC RECORDS. 


Concluded from last number. 


However acquired, the possession of bronze 
marks an era of advancement. The dwellings 
of the people who used it were beiter, and 
their circumstances more comfortable, than 
those of the Neolithic tribes they succeeded, 
They had axes and sickles of bronze, gouges, 
chisels, hammers and knives; and, as a nat- 
ural consequence, all the products of their 
labor were superior and better finished. They 
could weave well a tough and strong fabric, 
and their clothes were formed of several 
pieces sewed together. Their cloth is almost 
invariably of linen—no woolen cloth belong- 
ing to this period having been found either 
in France or Switzerland ; but in a °wooden 
coffin discovered in 1861 at Ribe, in Jutland, 
the remains of a body were found enclosed in 
a cloak of coarse woolen cloth; a woolen cap 
covered the head, the lower limbs having 
been wrapped in woolen Jeggings. Under the 
cloak was a woolen shirt, girt round the waist 
by a long woolen band. A bronze dagger in 
a wooden sheatn had been laid beside the dead 
hand; and in asmall box were a few neces- 
sary articles for the long journey toward the 
spirit-land, consisting of another woolen cap, 
a comb and a knife—the whole inclosed in a 
bull’s jhide. Another coffin contained the 
paraphernalia of an ancient belle, a brooch, 
a knife, a double-pointed awl and a pair of 
tweezers—all of bronze, two studs, one of 
bronze and one of tin, and a javelin head of 
flint; while a third coffin, that of a baby, 
cvntained a small bronze bracelet and a bead 
of amber. Sir John Lubbock considers that 
these bodies belonged to the close of the” 
bronze period. Bodies wrapped in woolen 
cloth have also been found in Britain, as at 
Scale House barrow near Rylston in York- 
shire. It is, however, worthy of remark that 
it is only in the exceptional cases in which 
the body is turned into adipocere (an unctu- 
ous, waxy substauce), that woolen cloth is 
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found; in normal circumstances that fabric 
would disappear far more rapidly than linen. 

The bronze remains found in the Rhéne 
Valley prove that the art of metal-working, 
ouce acquired, was carried by these early 
races to great perfection. They were ac- 
quainted with the processes of casting, tem- 
pering, stamping and engraving metal. With 
this discovery of a new art came a simultan- 
eous improvement in the potter's craft; the 
rude cups of the Neolithic age disappear, and 
are succeeded by vessels of an endless variety 
of form and ornamentation, some of which 
are extremely beautiful. Some of the vases 
are inlaid with tin, others are marked with 
the same patterns employed to decorate the 
Etruscan vases of Italy; while others, found 
in the pile dwellings of the Lake of Bourget, 
have representations of men aud animals. 
The collections of bronza jewelry are also 
abundant and curious. They consist of brace- 
lets, armlets, long hairpins with decorated 
heads, rings, ear-rings, girdles adorned with 
pendants, brooches, buttons, studs and torques 
for the neck. War being ia these early days 
as common as it appears to be in more mod- 
ern times, we find well-stored armories, com- 
prising battle axes, arrows and clubs, lances 
and short swords, as also helmets and shields 
of thin plates of hammered bronze. Their 
graves resemble those of their Neolithic pre- 
decessors, with one important difference— 
dead bodies were burned as a rule instead of 
buried, the ashes, inclosed in urns, being 
placed in the tombs. 

In the lake-dwellings of eastern Switzer- 
land the implements found are of bone and 
stone; but in those of western Switzerland 
there are rich accumulations of bronze im- 

lements and utensils; while in the upper 
ayers of débris iron begins to appear; show- 
ing how in its turn the bronze was supplanted 
by a metal still more universally useful, and 


destined to be the type of a grand era of ens. 


lightenment and progress. Almost as inter- 
esting and instructive as the lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland are the Danish kitchen-middens 
or shell-mounds, refuse heaps which have ac- 
cumulated round the tents or huts of the 
pene population. Many of these have 

een examined ; and rude flasks, sling-stones, 
axes, flint fragments, and the bones of vari- 
ous animals, have been obtained from them. 

In primeval times, many animals were 
‘ abundant in our own country and all over 
Europe, which seem gradually to have disap- 
peared. Some of these enumerated by Sir 
John Lubbock are the cave-bear, the cave- 
hyena, the cavelion, the mammoth, the 
woolly-haired rhinoceros, the hipp»potamus, 
the musk-ox, the Irish elk, the wild-horze, the 
glutton, the reindeer, the auroch and the urus 
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or wildox. Simultaneously with these or 
with some of these were human beings, who 
harbored in caves, and whose skelet ns are 
found in caverns mixed up with the bones of 
these animals, and with stong or bronze im- 
plements. About these cave men there is 
necessarily much less information than there 
is about those of the Neolithic period; com- 
paratively féw skulls have been found which 
were in a state that admitted of restoration ; 
and, among these few, there are great differ- 
ences. . 

With regard to the antiquity of man, Sir 
John Lubbock, after carefully examining the 
views of many eminent geologists, comes to 
the conclusion that man certainly existed in 
Western Europe during the period of the 
mammoth and the Rhinoceros tichorhinus, and 
that the presumption is that he also existed 
in Pliocene and even in Miocene times; but 
the proofs of that—the remains of the earli- 
est representatives of our race—are to be 
sought, he thinks, in warm, almost in tropical 
climates. 

From the manners and customs of modern 
savages much light may be thrown upon the 
early condition of prehistoric man. After 
considering the condition and progress of 
the Hottentots, Veddahs, Australians, South 
Sea Islanders, Esquimaux and others, Sir 
John Lubbock remarks that, in reading 
any account of the savage races at pres- 
ent existing in the world, “it is im- 
possible not to admire the skill with which 
they use their weapons and implements, 
their ingenuity in hunting and fishing, and 
their close and accurate powers of observa- 
tion.” By all these qualities we may suppose 
prehistoric man to have been distinguished in 
at least an equal degree. The habits and 
customs of existing savages, however, while 
presenting many points in common with each 
other, present also many points of divergence, 
arising from independent development; and 
such was no doubt also the case in the most 
ancient times; the degrees of civilization 
even in thestone age would differ much. 

It is evident that man when he first spread 
over the surface of the earth must have been 
in a condition represented by the lowest type 
of savage. Then by slow degrees, by imita- 
tion, and by the teaching of experience, the 
capacity of lodging and clothing himself, 
and of improving his simple implements, 
would develop and expand, until man, physi- 
cally one of the weakest and most unprotected 
of all animals, would, to quote from our 
author, “ by dint of that subtile force which 
we term mind,” make himself independent of 
nature, careless of the inclemency of the sea- 
sons, skillful to force from the stubborn 
soil, the food which suited him, or the ores 
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from which to forge the weapons which gave 
him power; till at last, “monarch of all he 
surveyed,” he could cope in his native coverts 
with the shaggy lion, and be more than a 
match for the fierce wild-bull, and overtake 
in the chase the fleet stag or bounding ante- 
lope. 

The wild man, like the wild beast, is al- 
ways timid, always suspicious, always on the 
watch; and the condition of the savage wo- 
man is still more cruel. “She shares,” says 
Sir John Lubbock, “ all the sufferings of her 
mate, and has also to bear his ill humor and 
ill-usage. Even the possession of beauty, far 
from being an alleviation, is only an aggra- 

# vation of the evils of her lot, by securing for 
her a hard thralldom to many masters.” 

With growing civilization, on the other 
hand, come security and confidence, and that 
sense of justice and honor which is the best 
protection of the weak ; and, with the increas- 
ing and ameliorating influences of science, a 
great improvement may still be looked for in 
the condition of our race. We stand per- 
chance upon the threshold of a future, bright- 
er than even the brightest dreams of our 
past; on the verge of a Utopia long deemed 
impossible, when the moral nature, unvitiated 
by an erring will, shall no longer fetter the 
eager soul to base aims and unworthy aspira- 
tions, but shall leave it to its free scope and 
native regality of birthright and action. 

-»Then to the human race, still in its vast 
masses 80 ineffably degraded, a new and more 
mighty civilization may unlock boundless 
stores of knowledge and power, and unseal 
fresh fountains of pure and unfailing enjoy- 
ment.— Chambers’ Journal. 





























A SUNSET. 


Beside a dusty way a cottage stands, 
Brown from the touch of many changeful years. 
Winter and summer both have laid their hands 
Upon its clapboards—and above it rears 
A towering oak, whose branches overshade 
Its roof-tree with a sort of guardian look. 
Behind its rocky crags, through which a glade 
Of sombre green half hides a running brook. 


The fence before is gray with clinging moss, 
And here and there a picket, fallen down, 

Lies in the grass. The evening breezes toss 
The tiger-lily, with its gorgeous crown, 

Out at the hedge, where everything is bright 
With hoilybocks and flowers like the sun ; 

With purple pansies and with daisies white, 
While up the wall the bright nasturtions run. 


With drowsy eyes and semi-wakeful sleep 
A shaggy house dog stretches at the gate; 
While in the road a score or two of sheep 
And mild-eyed cattle for the master wait. 
The day is waning, and the parting gleams 
Of the red sun gild hill-top, rock and tree; 
And in the west the clouds, touched by his beams, 
With lips of fire kiss the pulsing sea. 


The song of birds grows clearer as the night, 
By deepening shadows heralds her return. 

A tint of bronze creeps o’er the golden light, 
That but an hour ago appeared to burn. 

The breeze dies down. A twilight quiet lies 
Over the landscape in a sweet repose. 

So, with a blessing over earth and skies, 
Unto his rest the day serenely goes. 


Thus, with his years well spent, peaceful and calm, 
A good man passes to his final sleep. 
Pure in his deeds, his life has been a psalm. 
The seed is sown, he only waits to reap. 
The tears that fall should be as gentle dew, 
That is distilled above the slumbering earth. 
His feet have gone the gates of glory through, 
To be refreshed in Heaven’s immortal birth. 





THE RIGHTS OF TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 


The Edison Telephone Company of Lon- 
don, England, is just now involved in a con- 
troveray with the Post-office Department. 
Arrangements had been made with the pro- 
prietors of the Times to transmit meseages 
during the present session of Parliament, 
from the House of Commons to Printing- 
house square. The ‘legal right to do this is 
claimed by the post-office as the only author— 
ized medium of transmitting news throughout 
the realm. 

The London Railway News of First month 
24th, commenting upon the subject, has the 
following : 

** The matter involves a nice point of law, 
and the courts will shortly have to decide 
whether or not the use of the telepbone can 
be claimed as ‘an exclusive right by the gov- 
ernment, When Parliament was asked to 
sanction the purchase of the telegraph 
interests, it was contended that the transmis— 
sion of a message by telegraph must be con— 
sidered as analogous to the transmission of 





INJURE not another's reputation or busi- 
ness. 
cctpeiiesiediiibianienitt 
From the Signal. 
TRUST. 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 


Trust in the Lord—do good; 
So, sure shall be thy food 
‘ And sweet thy rest; 
’ Whatever shall betide, 
: One walks unseen beside 
To make thee blest. 


Who faithful sows the seed, 

Believing, shall not need ; 
The harvest sown 

Shall yield a hundred fold— 

He whose the grain and gold 
Knows well His own. 


And well may he forget 

His fears, whose heart is set 
To do His will 

Who said, “ Your very hairs 

Are numbered—cease your cares. 
Fear not; be still.” 
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letters through the post; in fact, a telegram 
was to be considered as nothing less than an 
open letter. At that date nothing was heard 
or dreamed of in regard to the telephone. 
The Edison Company never imagined the| British House of Commons, on July 8th, 
possibility of interference. It has taken | 1873, marked an important epoch, for it 
everybody by surprise that the post-office | aroused a world-wide attention to the subject 
authorities look upon the telephone as an in-! which is never likely to subside into indiffer- 
fringement on a patent right. Sir William) ence. It also gave rise to a notable series of 
Thompzon, the inventor of the electric tele-| similar angl successful motions in other Par- 
graph, has, we understand, given his opinion | liaments, as in those of Italy, Sweden,'France, 
adverse to that held by the authorities at St. | Holland, Belgium and the United States of 


at home and abroad far in advance of any 
previous position occupied by it. The cele- 
brated Parlimentary motion, introduced and 
successfully carried by Henry Richard in the 











Martin’s-le-Grand, and it is furthermore 
stated that Sir William is supported in his 
opinion by all whose names rapk high in the 
profession. 

“The Postmaster General will, no doubt, 
discover soon that his views are founded in 
error, and the embargo at present laid on the 
telephone will prove of short duration. Mean- 
time, the unexpected interference may cause 
serious inconvenience to parties who have 
been in the habit of using the telephone daily 
between their offices and workshops or fac- 
tories. There seems no analogy betweeu the 
transmission by lettgr or telegram and the 
means imagined by Mr. Edison. Messages 
by telephone must, of necessity, be delivered 
viva voce, and the dictates of common sense 
would seemingly be adverse to the demand 
that messages of that nature should be mono- 
polized by the Postmaster General. The act 
of Parliament, by reason of which the tele- 
graph was transferred to the government, is 
silent on the subject of controlling the human 
voice. Speaking tubes were in existence at 
that period; they have never been interfered 
with. The telephone is merely an improved 
system of speaking tubes, used for the con- 
venience of communicating viva voce, and 
surely no act of Parliament could be framed 
in a manner so as to control speaking tubes.” 





From the Monthly Record of Friends’ Foreign Missions, 
England. 


THE PAST DECADE AND PEACE, 


The advent of 1880 naturally occasions in 
many minds a retrospective glance at the re-~ 
lative position of various important human 
interests at the close of another decade, as 
compared with the period of its commence- 
ment. Among these great interests that of 
Peace claims special consideration. 

The decade which has witnessed the awful 
Franco-Prussian Wer and the Russo-Turkish, 
the Afghaa, Zulu and other conflicts, has 
nevertheless also seen some memorable ad- 
vances in the promotion of peace between the 
nations. 

In the first place, the great question of 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION has, in this 
period, attained a definite official recognition 


America. 

In the United States, indeed, the subject of 
arbitration has, during the decade, risen into 
the foremost rank of practical diplomatic pro- 
cedure. President Grant, on various occa- 
sions, manifested the greatest interest in it, 
and repeatedly spoke of it in the highest 
terms as a most valuable means of obviating 
the frequency of wars. The acceptance, by 
the United States and Great Britain, of the 
principle of arbitration in the case of the 
Alabama, in 1872, may have not improbably 
averted one of the most dreadful of conflicts. 
In the following year, 1873, the United States 
Ambassador at Rio de Janeiro, and the 
Italian Minister, acted as arbitrators between 
Brazil and Great Britain, in the case of the 
Dundonald claims. The award was made in 
favor of the British side of the dispute. In 
the case of the San Juan Arbitration, by the 
Emperor of Germany, the United States 
again gained an advantage in the fiual de- 
cision. But both countries were also great 
gainers by the removal of a long-existing 
source of complaint and peri]. But in the 
more recent arbitration on the Fisheries Dis- 
pute between the same two nations, Great 
Britain obtained the preference in the award. 
In 1879, the United States again resorted to 
arbitration for the settlement of a dispute 
with Spain, arising out of the Cuban Insur- 
rection. Early in the same year President 
Hayes and the United States Secretary of 
State Evarts declared: “It is the deliberate 
purpose of this Administration to arbitrate 
every case of difficulty or difference that may 


arise between this country and any other.” , 


Later on in 1879, ex-President Grant, dur- 
ing his travels in China and Japan, volun- 
tarily and gladly undertook, at considerable 
personal sacrifice of time and effort, a semi- 
private office as arbitrator between the gov- 
ernments of those two countries, in reference 
to a dispute respecting the recent annexation 
of the Loochoo Islanda by Japan, which had 
occasioned very hostile feelings in China. 
The result of the ex-President’s earnest efforts 
to avert a threatened war appears to have 
been quite succezsful. 

Ovher similarly successful applications of 
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international arbitration have occurred dur- | there are indications that the preserving and 


ing the decade, in Europe, in Asia aud in 
South America, and not only amongst civil- 
ized Christian states, but amongst races far 
less advanced in religious and social develop- 
ment. But if ovly a single war has been pre- 
vented by means of arbitration, the result is 
an ample amends for all the efforts which 
have been bestowed in this direction. 

The chief value of arbitration is as a means 
of preventing conflicts by removing many of 
the causes of uncertainty and confusior, and 
also by furnishing an honorable means of 
adjusting the claims of the contending parties. 
But its general application would be greatly 
facilitated if the various goveraments would 
take effectual steps for a more systematic 
recognition and constitution of INTERNA- 
TIONAL Law, and the formation of clearer 
bases and principles for mutual diplomatic 
and commercial relations. The past decade 
has seen the establishment of two important 
societies fur the promotion of this great end— 
the Eurcpean Institute of International Law, 
for Jurists only, established chiefly through 
the exertions.of Rolin Jaquemyns, one of the 
present Ministers of State of Belgium, and 
the Association for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of International Law (not limited to 
Jurists)—which was brought into existence 
by the combined labors of two American 
gentlemen, the late James Miles and Elihu 


'- Burritt, aided by many of the friends of peace 


in Europe. The congresses and discussions 
annually arranged by these two associations 
in some of the chief cities of Europe are tend- 
ing to familiarize the minds of jurists and 
legislators with the fundamental principles 
and regulations needful for the development 
of international law. 

But further, an actual examp!e (on a small 
scale) of the possibility of a Central Code and 
Tribunal of International Law has come into 
existence within this period by the creation of 
the “International Tribunals of Egypt.” In 
this instance seventeen nations have agreed 
as to the constitution of higher and lower 
courts in Egypt, consisting partly of foreign 


, and partly of native administrators, by which 


tribunals many thousands of disputes have 
been satisfactorily decided. These courts and 
their laws take cognizance of such matters 
chiefly as are connected with the commercial 
and maritime disputes arising between sub- 
jects of the many nationalities represented in 
Egypt. Their successful operation, so far as 
they have been tried, is calculated materially 
to encourage the ultimate extension of a 
simi'ar principle for diminishing and obviat- 
ing disputes between the great nations of the 
world, 

There is also another direction in which 


widely-extended efforts of the friends of hu- 
manity in the peace cause have nct been 
without influence even in the highest quarters. 
This isin regard to the question of a PARTIAL 
DISARMAMENT of the great military nations, 
or for some endeavors to lessen the extreme 
pressure of their existing armaments. Very 
recently, in particular, the crushing taxation 
and social miseries in victorious Germany, 
involving even there, as in Russia also, serious 
Symptons of revolutionary danger, have 
caused the supreme authorities of that empire 
to think seriously of the pernicious results of 
their excessive militarism. For example in 
1878, the Empress of Germany, in a special 
interview with the late Americah Ambassador 
at Berlin, said, in the Emperor's name, “He 
desires nothing so greatly as the establishment 
of friendship between the nations. I beg you 
to make it your task to promote an abiding 
amity between our country and your own. 
You can do no better work.” To the same 
Ambassador, in the same year, the Emperor 
himself said, in reference to the threatening 
aspect of affairs between Russia and other 
countries, “I have sent for you in order to 
expre:s my hope that the influence of your 
government, at this crisis, may be exerted 
effectually and altogether for the preservation 
of peace. I have witnessed enough of slaughter 
and bloodshed, and I hope that during the 
short time which may yet remain to me on 
earth we shall have no more wars.” And 
there is some reason to believe that Prince 
Bismarck, the “man of blood and iron,” as 
he is sometimes termed, has become impressed, 
like his imperial master, with the necessity for 
a practical mitigation of the evils of excessive 
armaments. The continental journals have 
of late persistently attributed to him utter- 
ances.in this direction; and both in German 
and Austrian Parliaments there are not 
wanting indications that some change of 
policy is gradually but increasingly felt to be 
imperative. 

There is still another matter for satisfactory 
retrospect. During the past few yeara the 
wild Indian tribes of North America have 
been increasingly subjected to the experiment 
the object of which is to demonstrate whether 
the conquests of the sword or of those of 
pacific agencies are the more effectual. The 
results have been decisively in favor of the 
latter. And the United States Government 
appears to have permanently adopted the 
system of granting at least a considerable 
share of the Indian administration to the 
members of religious and philanthropic asso- 
ciations, 

It is quite evident that, on the whole, the 
past ten years afford, in various ways, @ 
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ractical refutation of the sarcasms sometinies 
irected against the friends of peace, to the 
effect that their labors are unfruitful and ua- 
influential. All human progress in good 
movements is proverbially slow. Aud it is 
often impossible in the course of a single 
year to register distinct degrees of such 
progress. But the past decade has registered 
marked sdvances in several important de- 
artments of peace effort, in spite of extreme- 
y powerful opposing agencies. Hence, those 
who are striving to serve their God and their 
fellow-men in this most important interest of 
ce—a work truly Divine—may reverently 
and afresh take to themselves a share of the 
animating eneouragement of the apostle to 
“ be steadfast and unmoveable, always abound- 
ing ia the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
ye know that your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord.” 








ITEMS. 


A York (Pa.) firm hss a contract for furnishing 
cars for a railroad in Japan. 


Five car loads of Chinamen from San Francisco 
passed through St. Louis on the 28th ult. for Phila- 
delphia and New York. More are coming soon. 


Tae tow-boat /ron Mountain left St. Louis on the 
28th ult., for New Orleans, with a tow of five barges, 
carrying 500,000 bushels of corn to New Orleans for 
export. The freight, bill for shipment is about 
$27,000; if sent by rail to New York, at present 
rates, the bill would he about $70,000. 


A DespatcH from Bismarck, Dakota, reports that 
“the heaviest snow storm ever known in the North- 
west” has raged there for two days. A succession 
of storms has interrupted travel on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad during the last two months, and 
only three trains from the East have reached Bis- 
marck since the first of this month. 


In the Legislature of Ontario a bill has passed 
third reading authorizing the appointment of a 
commission to ascertain the value of property on 
the Canadian side of Niagara Falls, in view of a 
possible arrangement between the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and that of New York State for the forma- 
tion of an international park, as suggested by Lord 
Dufferin. 


Joun Farret, United States Consul at Glouces- 
ter, England, has sent to the State Department a 
despatch under date of February 9, 1880, giving a 
graphic picture of the terrible calamity which is 
now visiting England among the valuable sheep 
folds. The epidemic is, said to be the natural 
sequence of the late disaster to the cereal crops of 
the country, and, in a financial sense, far more dis- 
astrous to the agricultural and farming interests of 
the kingdom. In the shires he visited there are 
nearly three millions of sheep,and no one dares 
to hope that one-fourth will be spared the fatal 
disease.— Wash. Cor. Philada. Ledger. 

s 


Ata meeting of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts, held on the 24th ult., Joseph E. Temple 
presented the necessary papers for creating a Trust 
Fund, which is to amount to $60,000. He presents 
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$51,009 at the present time, and this with the accu- 
mulation of interest for three years will make up 
the $60,000. The interest of this Trust Fund is to 
be used for the purchase of American paintings for 
a permanent collection. The only condition of the 
gift is that for the present the directors shall set 
apart some day in the week on which the doors 
shall be kept open to the public free, and when the 
fund reaches $60,000 two days shall be set apart 
for a like purpose. 


Cart Scuurz, Secretary of the Interior, hopes for 
the passage of a bill at the present session of Con- 
gress, which will transform the Indian tribal title 
to lands into individual title, inalienable for a cer- 
tain period ; ‘‘in other words, settle them in sever- 
alty and give them an individual fee simple to their 
lands.” He regards this as the only certain way to 
secure the Indians in their possessions and to pre- 
vent them from becoming forever a race of homeless 
paupers and vagabonds. He further says that ‘‘ the 
Supreme Court has repeatedly decided that an In- 
dian tribe cannot sue the United States nor a State 
in the federal courts,” and suggests that the fund 
for the Ponca suit be devoted to Indian Education. 





NOTICES. 


A meeting in reference to the proposed Friends’ 
Colony will be held in Race Street Monthly Meeting 
Room to-day at 1 oclock. All! are inyited. 





The Regular Monthly Meeting of the Philadeiphia 
First-day School Union will be held in Race Street 
Meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening of Third mo. 
12th, at 8 o’clock. It is earnestly desired that all 
workers in First-day School and Mission work will 
attend, and ali interested Friends will be welcome. 

James W. Janney, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Third mo. 2d, 1880. 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The statement of this organization to the close of 
the year 1879 shows eight new members, one resig- 
nation, leaving eighty-eight still 4s members, of 
whom eleven are life members. ‘i 

The number of members receiving sick benefits 
during the year, 14, ranging from 1 to 284 weeks, 
aggregating 694 weeks, and amounting to $347 50. 

Amount of investments at par value $3994.20, 
cash in hand $488.61—total $4482-81. 

As an illustration of the workings of the Society 
the following is added to the report: 

‘“ Since the presentation of the above report, one 
of our members has been removed by death. Com- 
ing from an adjoining State to reside in this city, he 
attached himself to the ‘ Mutual Aid Association of 
Friends,’ on Eighth month 3d, 1877. During his 
time of membership he had paid for initiation and 
dues the sum of $25.75, and has received for sick 
benefits $177.50, and at his death the family received 
$50. This illustrates forcibly the advantages of 
providing while in apparent health against the 
contingency of sickness.” 

The more members such an organization has the 
more efficient it is, and a large reserve fund will be 
available in case of an epidemic or other contin- 
gency requiring larger expenditures than usual. 
Our young Friends especially should avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of helping themselves. 
Applications can be made to the Secretary, M. D. 
Richards, 1000 Arch street, or other members of the 
association. J. M. T., Jr. 




















